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against Madame des Ursins, who governed everything,
and who had not thought of even the smallest thing
for the campaign. The supper and the wine somewhat
affected M. d'Orleans. Still full of his vexation, he
took a glass, and, looking at the company, made an
allusion in a toast to the two women, one the captain,
the other the lieutenant, who governed France and
Spain, and that in so coarse and yet humorous a man-
ner, that it struck at once the imagination of the guests.
No comment was made, but everybody burst out laugh-
ing, sense of drollery overcoming prudence, for it was
well known that the she-captain was Madame de Main-
tenon, and the she-lieutenant Madame des Ursins. The
health was drunk, although the words were not re-
peated, and the scandal was strange.

Half an hour at most after this, Madame des Ursins
was informed of what had taken place. She knew well
who were meant by the toast, and was transported with
rage. She at once wrote an account of the circum-
stance to Madame de Maintenon, who, for her part,
was quite as furious. Inde ircz. They never pardoned
M. d'Orleans, and we shall see how very nearly they
succeeded in compassing his death. Until then, Ma-
dame de Maintenon had neither liked nor disliked M.
d'Orleans. Madame des Ursins had omitted nothing
in order to please him. From that moment they swore
the ruin of this prince. All the rest of the King's life
M. d'Orleans did not fail to find that Madame de Main-
tenon was an implacable and cruel enemy. The sad
state to which she succeeded in reducing him influenced
him during all the rest of his life. As for Madame des
Ursins, he soon found a change in her manner. She